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FIG. 41. Scale of

Elaeagnus philip-

pensis. ( X 75)

A covering of hairs, by holding a layer of air near the leaf, may
prevent water from reaching and clogging the stomata. When a
leaf with such a coating of trichomes is sub-
merged in water, the layer of air near the epi-
dermis glistens with a silvery sheen. Although
submerged, the epidermis may remain dry for a
considerable length of time. Even such short
trichomes as those that are shown
in Fig. 48 may be very effective in
keeping water from the stomata.
While trichomes may restrict the
rate of transpiration, they not only do not interfere
with the diffusion of carbon dioxide into the leaf
but may actually assist in keeping open a passage-
way for this diffusion when the stomata might be
clogged as the result of rain
or dew.

Bristlelike hairs. A num-
ber of plants possess stiff,
sharp-pointed, bristlelike hairs
which readily penetrate the
skin of man and produce very j?jC<
disagreeable effects. Some of
the hairs of this type have
barblike protuberances along
their sides (Fig. 42); these
protuberances increase the irritating effect of
the trichomes. Bristlelike hairs may afford
protection to plants by preventing animals
from eating the leaves, but comparatively few
plants have hairs stiff enough to be very ef-
fective in this way.

Stinging hairs. Stinging hairs (Fig. 43) are
one of the most interesting types of tri-
chomes. A typical stinging hair contains a
poisonous liquid and consists of a basal bulb-
shaped portion from which projects a stiff, slender, tapering
structure that ends in a small knob or a sharp point, Near

42.    Bria-
tlelike hair of
cowitch     (Mu<
cuna prurient).
(X30)

Fie. 43. Stinging hair
of a nettle (Laportea
meyeniana). (Central
drawing X 150)